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and eleven feet in height. The walls are wainscoted, 
and, on the left as you enter, the ceiling is supported 
by two columns. Around the walls are book-cases 
of black walnut, richly carved.' On these cases are 
busts of Homer. Sophocles, and Euripides. A piano, 
an oblong centre table covered with books, a sofa 
and lounge, with chairs of a century ago, make up 
the furniture of the room, while several works of art, 
among them a full length portrait of Lizt, fill up the 
spaces between the book-cases. A reduced cast of 
the Venus of Milo stands near the door, which com- 
municates with the larger entrance-hall. From the 
northern windows you get a pleasant view of the 
grounds in the rear of the house. The harmony of 
the room and its purposes is complete. There is 
nothing gaudy, nothing offensively elaborate — but 
an atmosphere of soft repose, such as fits the goodly 
company of the great minds of every age and many 
nations, and sheds its serene and solemn influence 
over all. 

But the library is not Mr. Longfellow's working 
room. His reading and writing are done in the study, 
a room which communicates with the library by 
doors on each side of the chimney. This, too, is a 
room of liberal proportions, about eighteen feet by 
twenty, and eleven feet high. Like all the otr^er rooms, 
it is wainscoted in full over the mantel-piece, and 
about three feet and a half from the floor through the 
rest of the room. It has three doors, one. of which 
leads directly into the front hall. The two southern 
windows command the same beautiful view of the 
meadows and the Charles which we have spoken of 
before. Of the two eastern windows one gives a par- 
tial view of the grounds — the other has been con- 
verted into a book-case. The other cases, three in 
number, are like those £>f the library, of richly carved 
black walnut. 

And now, if you enter the room from the hall, the 
first thing that strikes you is the artistic sense which 
has given the whole room its peculiar character and 
beauty. It is a library — the library of a hard stu- 
dent, who, loving his books, loves to gather their 
natural and appropriate accompaniments around 
them. On your right is an orange tree, part of the 
year in full bearing, part in full bloom, and temper- 
ing the light of a southern window by the soft shad- 
ing of its dark green leaves — sweet memorial of a 
softer clime, standing just where the poet's eye must 
meet it as he looks up from his writing desk. Next, 
and between the two southern windows, stands a 
book-case, with its black walnut carved by a cun- 
ning hand into various beautiful and fanciful shapes. 
By the next window, or rather in front of it, stands 
a round table with a writing frame on it, to be used 
standing. On the frame stands a copy of the well- 
known statuette of Goethe, in his surtout, and with 
his hands behind his back. The deep window-seat is 
filled with pamphlets, and in the corner clicks the old 
clock from its case of dark mahogany.. On the book- 
case is a bust of Shakspeare. 

" Come back now to the door by which you entered, 
and look at the east side of the room. One of the 
windows has been transformed into a book-case, and 
shaded by crimson curtains. The other looks out 
upon the piazza and lawn. Your eye takes in the 
whole view at a glance, and then dwells fondly on the 
details. First, and next to the old clock, is a crayon 
head in a rich gilt frame. If you knew Cambridge 
ten years ago, you will instantly recognize it as the 
portrait of President Fenton. Run your eye north- 
ward along the wall, and just beyond the window 
book-case, and partly catching the glow of the crim- 
son curtain, is a crayon of Hawthorne. Half-way be- 
tween these heads, and in the space between the win- 
dows, is an old-fashioned table, *and on it a bust of the 
size of life. There is a story connected with that bust 
which gives it a peculiar interest to those who dwell 
sympathetically on the trials of struggling genius. 

When Crawford had finished the model of his first 
great work, "The Orpheus," his strength gave way, 
and he was stricken down by brain fever. For sev- 
eral weeks he was nursed in the house of a friend, 
hovering much of the time between life and death. 
At last the disease yielded, and he began to recover. 
It was a hard struggle ; daj^s of relapse following 
close upon a day of progress, and strength returning 
very slowly to the exhausted limbs. At length the 
crisis was passed ; the eye regained its life, the lips 
their decision. Hope revived, and with hope came 
an intense longing to feel clay take shape and ex- 
pression once more under his creating hand. "Let 
me make your bust," he said to the friend who was 
nursing him ; and throwing all the energy of revived 



hopes into his work, and turning away as it were 
triumphantly from the brink of the grave, he wrought 
with a glow on his cheek, and a sense of power on his 
brow, till the portrait of his friend stood before him, 
perfect in every feature. 

On a bracket, directly above this bust, is a statuette 
of Dante. On the northern wall crayons of Sumner 
and Emerson, drawn by Johnson in 1846, complete the 
portraits of friends, and Longfellow s own portrait, 
painted by Alexander, at about the same time, hangs 
on the western wall, close to the door. A round table 
covered with books, fills the middle of the room, and 
on its eastern end, directly below the statue of Dante, 
is the poet's desk. 

And now, did our s~pace permit, we should like to 
tell of the associations of this room. In the begin- 
ning it was the dining-room. Here Vassall gathered 
his loyal friends around him in Colonial days. Here 
Washington met statesmen and generals in the trou- 
bled days of the Revolution. Here most of Long- 
fellow's works were written. Here the Dante Club 
held its meetings. What a chapter of American his- 
tory opens before us as we cross its threshold — too 
full a one to be told now, though we trust it will 
some day be written with all its details. 

— George W. Greene. 



SHAKSPEARE PORTRAITS. 

. We have about as much knowledge in regard to 
Shakspeare's personal appearance, as we have in re- 
gard to his personal life, which is almost none at all. 
There are many Shakspeare portraits, so called, but 
only two, or three at most, which are worthy of 
serious consideration. These are the bust over the 
grave in the church at Stratford ; the Droeshout 
head, prefixed to the First Folio ; and the head 
known as the Chandos portrait. If we cannot make 
up our minds from these what manner of man Shak- 
speare was, we must draw upon our imagination, for 
nothing besides will aid us. The exact time when the 
Stratford bust was made cannot be ascertained ; but 
it was probably not long after his death, in 1616, and 
it was certainly before the publication of the collected 
edition of his works in 1623, in which it is mentioned. 
The sculptor, if he deserved the name, was unknown 
till recently, when it was discovered that he was one 
Gerard Johnson, a Hollander, who settled in Eng- 
land, where he set up as a tomb-maker, employing, 
besides himself, " 4 Iurnimen, 2 prentices, and 1 Eng- 
lishman." He is supposed to have followed, in mak- 
ing the bust, a cast of Shakspeare's face, taken after 
death, and to have followed it blindly. He is also 
supposed to have injured the nose by careless chisel- 
ing, which compelled him to shorten it, and to 
lengthen the upper lip, which is out of proportion 
with the rest of the face, being at least an inch and a 
quarter long. Such as it was, and is, the Stratford 
bust has surmounted the grave of Shakspeare for 
two hundred and fifty years. Britton, the antiquary, 
described it, as follows, in 1816: "The bust is of the 
size of life ; it is formed out of a block of soft stone, 
and was originally painted over in imitation of nature. 
The hands and face were of flesh color, the eyes of a 
light hazel, the hair and beard auburn ; the doublet or 
coat was scarlet, and covered with a loose black 
gown, or tabard, without sleeves ; the upper part of 
the cushion was green, the under part crimson, and 
the tassels gilt. Such appear to have been the original 
features of this important, but neglected, or insulted 
bust. After remaining in this state above one hun- 
dred and twenty years, Mr. John Ward, grandfather 
of Mrs. Siddons and Mr. Kemble, caused it to be re- 
paired, and the original colors preserved, in 1748, 
from the profits of a representation of Othello. This 
was a generous and apparently judicious act ; and, 
therefore, very unlike the next alteration it was sub- 
jected to in 1793. In that year, Mr. Malone caused 
the bust to be covered over with one or more coats 
of white paint ; and thus at once destroyed its 
original character, and greatly injured the expres- 
sion of the face." There was some excuse for the 
abuse which was showered upon Malone for his blun- 
der in whitewashing Shakspeare, but, as this blunder 
no longer exists, it is time the abuse ceased. The 
bust has now been restored to its last coat of color, 
Mr. Hain Friswell assures us, and the clerk who 
shows it avers that, with the exception of a very little 
retouching, it is now in the same state in which it 
was left by Mr. Hall, the limner of Stratford. 

The Droeshout portrait is endorsed by Ben Jonson : 

" This figure, that thou here see'st put, 
It was for gentle Shakspeare cut ; 



Wherein the Graver had a strife 
With Nature to out-doe the life : 
O, could he but have drawn e his wit 
As well in brasse as he hath hit 
His face : the print would then surpasse 
All, that was ever writ in brasse, 
But, since he cannot, Reader, looke 
» Not on his Picture, but his Booke." 

The portrait from which Droeshout made his etching 
has never been traced. It is supposed to represent 
Shakspeare in a theatrical character, and it is sup- 
posed that this character was that of Old Knowell, in 
Jonson's "Every Man in his Humour," which Shak- 
speare played in 1598. This, however, is mere con- 
jecture, which who will may believe. The value of 
the Droeshout portrait lies in the endorsement of 
Jonson, that it was a good likeness of Shakspeare*. 

The portrait and the bust, whatever we may think 
of them, are authentic. Next comes the Chandos 
portrait, which is the one by which Shakspeare is 
most widely known. It is said to have been the 
property of Taylor, a player in Shakspeare's own 
company (whose name, however, in the earliest ac- 
count of the head, is stated to have been Jo/m, when 
it was really Joseph^), and it is thought to have been 
painted by him, or by Richard Burbage, his fellow- 
player, who was the leading actor of the time, and 
the original representative of all Shakspeare's great- 
est parts. "The picture was left by the former, in 
his will, to Sir William Davenant. After his death 
it was bought by Betterton, the actor, upon whose 
decease, Mr. Keck, of the Temple, purchased it for 
forty guineas, from whom it was inherited by Mr. 
Nicholls, of Michenden House, Southgate, Middle- 
sex, whose only daughter married James, Marquis of 
Caernarvon, afterwards Duke of Chandos, father to 
Anna Eliza, Duchess of Buckingham." The Duke of 
Buckingham making ducks and drakes of his money, 
this picture was sold with others, in September, 1848. 
It was purchased for three hundred and fifty-five 
guineas by the late Earl of Ellesmere, who, in March, 
1856, presented it to the Trustees of the National 
Portrait Gallery of England. 

Such is the history of the Chandos portrait, which 
had at least the silent endorsement of Davenant, and 
the presumed endorsement of some of Shakspeare's 
contemporaries. The former is entitled to consider- 
able weight, we think, for Davenant was old enough 
to have remembered Shakspeare when he died, and 
vain enough to wish to be thought his son. Sir 
Godfrey Kneller copied this head for Dryden, who 
paid for it in a monstrous poetical puff, in which he 
did not forget to mention himself, and his adoration 
of Shakspeare* 

"Shakspeare, thy gift I place before my sight ; 
With awe I ask his blessing as I write ; 
With reverence look on his majestic face, 
Proud to be less, but of his godlike race, 
His soul inspires me, while thy praise I write, 
And I like Teucer under Ajax fight." 

Next came the Jansen head. This has no pedigree, 
and cannot be traced back with any certainty, much 
earlier than 1770, when it was in the possession of 
Mr. Charles Jennens, of Gopsal, in Leicestershire, 
who allowed it to be copied by an engraver named 
Earlom, and published in an edition of "King Lear." 
Where Mr. Jennens obtained it, is nowhere stated. 
It is said to have belonged to Prince Rupert, and to 
have been left by him to his natural daughter, Ru- 
perta, whose descendants sold it, with other pictures 
of his, to a picture-dealer named Spackman, who sold 
it to a Mr. Woodburn, who sold it to the Duke of 
Hamilton, who gave it to his daughter, the Duchess 
of Somerset. It bears some resemblance to the au- 
thentic portraits, and purports to have been painted 
in 1610, when Shakspeare was forty-six years old. 

The Felton portrait, which was the next that ap- 
peared, was first heard of in 1792, when it was pur- 
chased, for five guineas, by a Mr. Felton, of Curzon 
Street, May Fair, London, at an auction-mart known 
as the " European Museum," King Street. Mr. Fel- 
ton wanted its pedigree, and the auctioneer furnished 
one — to the effect that the picture was purchased 
out of an old house known by the sign of the " Boar," 
in Eastcheap, where the poet and his friends used to 
resort; and report said that it was painted by a 
player of that time, whose name the auctioneer pro- 
fessed he had not been able to learn. Two years later 
he had another happy thousrht, which helped him to 
trace the portrait back two or three years earlier, and 
to a broker's shop in the Minories, where it was 
found by a man of fashion, whose name must be con- 
cealed ! The Felton head purports to have been 
painted in 1597, when Shakspeare was thirty-three, 
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who has since turned out to be 
-e are to suppose to be Richard 



and by " R. N., 
" R. B.," whom 
Burbage ! 

Heads of Shakspeare of all ages now became the 
rage, the demand creating the supply, which has not 
ceased yet. A dauber named Hilder fabricated them 
for a few pounds each, and unscrupulous dealers sold 
them for what they would 
fetch, which was occasion- 
ally hundreds of pounds. 
Talma, the French trage- 
dian, had a Shakspeare 
portrait, which was so 
admirable that Charles 
Lamb, when he saw it, 
w6'nt down on his knees 
and kissed it. It was forg- 
ed by Mr. F. W. Zincke 
— it being originally an 
old mahogany tea-board ! 
The climax of absurdity 
was capped by the Bel- 
lows portrait, which was 
discovered at Caen, in 
France, and taken to Par- 
is, where a purchaser was 
found. " Upon cleaning 
it, the beard, moustache, 
and ample forehead of 
Shakspeare disappeared, 
and the original and more 
appropriate portrait of an 
old nurse came to light." 
The Stratford bust hav- 
ing been made after a cast 
of Shakspeare's face, it 
was in the natural order 
of things that this cast, or 
a cast purporting to be 
this cast, should be forth- 
coming. It came in due 
time, and was placed in 
the custody of Professor 
Owen at the British Mu- 
seum. "The forehead is 
delicate and fine, and fully 
developed, and certainly 
capacious, although by no 
means equal in size to the 
foreheads of the bust, or 
the Droeshout, the Fel- 
ton portrait, or the new- 
ly-discovered Stratford 
head. The mask — for it is 
merely that of a face and 
forehead — is in a glass 
case, carefully and doubl) r 
locked. Hairs of the 
moustache, eyelashes and 
beard, still adhere to the 
plaster. The eyes are 
closed, and one of them — 
the left — indicates that 
the process of decay had 
set in before the cast was 
taken, part of the cornea 
protruding from beneath 
the eyelid." The history 
of this cast, or what pur- 
ports to be its history, is 
thus 'set forth by Mr. 
Hain Friswell : "A Ger- 
man nobleman had an an- 
cestor who was attached 
to one of the ambassadors 
accredited to the Court of 
King James I. This gen- 
tleman was, like many of 
his countrymen at a later 
period, a great admirer of 
the genius of Shakspeare, 
and, as a memorial of him, 

bought the cast, in all probability Irom the sculptor 
of the tomb, Gerard Johnson, had it carefully pre- 
served, and took it with him to his own country. 
There it was shown in his castle, and looked upon 
with much awe by his friends and neighbors. The 
nobleman who brought it home employed a pupil of 
Vandyke to paint the miniature which accompanies 
it. The mask and miniature remained in the family, 
and descended from father to son for many genera- 
tions, until it came to the possession of the last of 
the family, a dignitary of the Church in Cologne." 



Whether we believe or doubt this story, depends 
upon the test to which we subject it. It is not au- 
thenticated by any documents, but by a tradition, 
which may or may not be true. Before we can ac- 
cept it, we have to accept a German nobleman, whose 
name is not given, and we have to believe that he 
was a great admirer of Shakspeare's genius (which 




Mayence, in 1843, and then it is known to exist, but 
is so little thought of that it is sold as rubbish, and 
only found in 1849 at a broker's shop, amongst rags 
and articles of the meanest description. Such is the 
pedigree of the German head of Shakspeare. 

Ward's Shakspeare is now before the readers of 
The Aldine. It is a noble work, the noblest work 

of the kind yet produced 
in America, and by far the 
noblest of which Shak- 
speare is the subject. We 
except none. It is Shak- 
speare as we wish to have 
him, and very much as he 
was, we are willing to be- 
lieve from our knowledge 
of his authentic portraits 
— a large, capacious, gra- 
cious soul, in a beautiful, 
manly body. We can look 
up to him with reverence 
as the greatest of poets, 
and of men. All honor to 
the American Shakspeare. 
— R. H. Stoddard. 



WARD'S SHAKSPEARE. — Drawn by J. S. Davis. 

does not appear to have been much admired in his 
own time, by noblemen, German or otherwise), and 
that he bought the cast of his face — probably, but 
not certainly — from the maker of his tomb. To be- 
lieve all this, without proof, demands considerable 
credulity. It demands more to believe that this mask 
could have escaped, as it seems to have done, the 
knowledge of all the Shakspeare scholars of Ger- 
many, a country where Shakspeare is as well known 
as in England, until some time in the present cen- 
tury. Its last possessor, Graf Kesselstadt, dies at 



Loss of Little Chil- 
dren. — Now the liability 
to the loss of children — 
or rather what renders us 
sensible of it, the occa- 
sional loss itself — seems 
to be one of these neces- 
sary bitters thrown into 
the cup of humanity. We 
do not mean that every 
one must lose one of his 
children in order to enjoy 
the rest ; or that every in- 
dividual loss afflicts us in 
the same proportion. We 
allude to the deaths of in- 
fants in general. These 
might be as few as we 
could render them. But 
if none at all ever took 
place, we should regard 
every little child as a man 
or woman secured ; and 
it will easily be conceived 
what a world of endear- 
ing cares and hopes this 
security would endanger. 
The very idea of infancy 
would lose its continuity 
with us. Girls and boys 
would be future men and 
women, not present chil- 
dren. They would have 
attained their full growth 
in our imaginations, and 
might as well have been 
men and women at once. 
On the other hand, those 
who have lost an infant, 
are never, as it were, with- 
out an infant child. They 
are the only persons who, 
in one sense, retain it 
always, and they furnish 
their neighbors with the 
same idea. The other 
children grow up to man- 
hood and to womanhood, 
and suffer all the changes 
of mortality. This one 
alone is rendered an im- 
mortal child. Death has 
arrested it with his kindly 
harshness, and blessed it 
into an eternal image of 
youth and innocence. Of 
such as these are the pleasantest shapes that visit 
our fancy and our hopes. " Of these are the kingdom 
of heaven." Wherever there is a province of that be- 
nevolent and all-accessible empire, such are the spir- 
its that must inhabit it. Such must be the confidence 
of their hearts, and creativeness of their fancy. And 
so ignorant must they be of the " knowledge oi 
good and evil." losing their discernment of that self- 
created trouble, by enjoying the garden before them, 
and not being ashamed of what is kindly and inno- 
cent. — L ei^h Hun / . 



